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INSIDE  NX 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


September,  1996  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  November  1,  1996,  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2487  Charlie  Gaharan,  504  Thoroughbread  Drive,  Thibodaux,  LA  70301 
(World  Coins,  Odd  & Curious) 


Regular  Membership  Converted  to  Life  Membership: 

LM-122  Stanley  K.  Summers,  P.  O.  Box  748,  Kalsska,  MI  49646-0748 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  Library  has  received  a thirty  minute  video  titled  "Money:  History  in  Your 
Hands".  It  was  produced  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  conjunction 
with  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild.  James  Earl  Jones  is  the  narrator,  and  he 
guides  us  through  a numismatic  history  lesson  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present. 
I personally  enjoyed  it,  and  even  sent  it  over  to  the  high  school  for  one  of  the 
teachers  to  use  for  their  world  history  class.  Good  for  a club  meeting,  getting 
someone  interested  in  collecting,  or  just  for  your  own  entertainment.  We  will  loan 
it  out.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

II.  The  Library  has  already  received  requests  for  books  via  the  internet  and  found  it 
an  excellent  method  of  doing  business.  It  allows  us  the  opportunity  to  quickly  clarify 
any  problems.  I have  found,  however,  that  messages  do  get  lost  in  the  web.  Also  I 
like  to  go  off  on  trips  that  could  last  from  two  days  to  two  weeks.  So  the  same  rule 
applies  to  e-mail  as  it  does  to  normal  postage,  but  with  one  exception.  In  using  the 
U.S.  mail  I have  asked  for  a three  week  grace  period  between  the  time  you  mail  your 
letter,  and  the  time  you  should  receive  your  books.  If  you  don’t  get  your  books 
within  that  time  frame,  write  again.  The  same  rule  applies  to  e-mail;  but  with  e-mail 
I intend  to  acknowledge  your  request  via  the  same  route.  So  if  you  don’t  get  an 
acknowledgement  from  me  within  the  three  week  time  frame,  re-transmit  your 
request. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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WILLIAM  ("Bill")  HOLBERTON  1922-1995 


by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie 

Bill  was  a Numismatist,  Collector,  Dealer,  Lecturer  and  Author.  Since  August  1995 
his  health  had  deteriorated.  He  had  suffered  from  a heart  ailment  for  over  two  years 
which  proved  to  be  inoperable.  A few  weeks  after  his  72nd  birthday  in  early 
December,  he  died  peacefully  at  his  home  as  he  had  wished. 

In  later  life  he  was  by  profession  a Specific  Gravity  Specialist  after  service  in  Korea 
with  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  As  a sideline  he  became  a recognised  dealer  in  Islamic 
Coins,  particularly  those  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  as  Armenian,  Nepalese  and 
Tibetan  coinage  of  which  he  was  quite  knowledgeable. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  vision  and  creativity  among  the  numismatic 
fraternity.  I recall  his  visit  to  my  home  in  Tenafly  and  our  subsequent 
correspondence  and  visits  to  California.  His  friendliness  and  infectious  enthusiasm 
for  the  series  of  coins  in  which  we  were  both  attuned  impressed  me  immensely.  I 
benefited  greatly  from  our  many  discussions. 

In  respect  to  his  memory  I offer  below  a note  about  his  special  achievement,  a legacy 
for  numismatists  who  have  found  delight  in  studying  his  meticulous  and  thoughtful 
catalogue  with  its  remarkable  coin  photographs  and  line  drawings  which  he  wrote  and 
published  in  1977  after  selling  his  entire  collection  to  a respected  industrialist  in  the 
mid-west.  It  was  maintained  and  enlarged  for  the  benefit  of  students  at  the  local 
university  for  many  years. 


It  was  early  in  the  1970s  during  a visit  to  Bill  at  his  home  in  Santa  Monica  that  I 
became  aware  of  his  intense  desire  to  share  his  knowledge  and  interest  of  Ottoman 
coins  with  collectors  and  students.  It  was  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  Ottoman  coins  held  in  the  Yapi  ve  Kredi  Bank  (Istanbul), 
which  had  been  edited  by  their  director  Nuri  Pere  (for  which  I became  Agent).  This 
was  followed  afterwards  by  Artuk’s  second  volume  of  Islamic  Coins  in  the 
Archaeological  Museum  in  which  their  rare  Ottoman  coins  which  were  on  display 
were  catalogued.  Both  catalogues  were  in  Turkish,  by  Bill  could  never  have 
organised  his  own  collection  without  them  and  the  monographs  of  Mr.  Olser 
(especially  his  Coins  of  the  Sons  of  Bay ezid)  which  were  then  being  issued. 

Bill  was  astute  to  recognise  the  challenge  presented  by  the  study  and  collecting  of 
coins  struck  at  the  numerous  Ottoman  mints.  By  1971  he  had  accumulated  about 
6,000  coins  and  some  medals.  His  task  was  to  sell  the  duplicates  and  promote 
interest  in  the  series.  He  decided  to  use  the  name  of  a son  of  Sultan  Mehmed  II  who 
ruled  for  only  a few  weeks  in  Bursa,  in  1481,  his  name  being  Sehzade  CEM  (in 
English  JEM  SULTAN),  as  a trading  name.  Bill  was  attracted  by  the  fact  that  the 
few  akches  struck  by  JEM  in  Bursa  are  among  the  rarest  of  the  Ottoman  coins,  which 
he  never  failed  to  emphasise  in  his  many  talks  at  coin  club  meetings.  It  was  an 
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intriguing  choice  and  was  used  later  as  an  appropriate  pseudonym  for  his  major  work, 
the  catalogue  published  in  1977. 

Bill  will  always  be  remembered  for  this  contribution  to  numismatics,  the  result  of  his 
vision  in  accumulating  such  a significant  collection  of  Ottoman  coins  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  time,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Antiquity  Law  in  Turkey  in  May  1973 
which  brought  about  severe  restrictions  on  coin  collecting  in  that  country. 

At  first  the  success  of  his  regular  talks  encouraged  him  to  write  a Beginner’s  Guide 
to  Ottoman  Numismatics  in  1971,  entitled  The  Ever  Victorious,  a claim  used  by  most 
of  the  Sultans  throughout  the  history  of  the  Empire. 

Bill  never  took  short  cuts  in  his  serious  collecting  effort,  for  instance  he  weighed  all 
his  coins  and  took  specific  gravity  lists  on  them  when  required,  which  undoubtedly 
saved  him  a lot  of  money  in  avoiding  numerous  forgeries. 

In  visits  to  Istanbul  he  met  and  was  helped  by  Mr.  01?er  who  was  president  of  the 
Turkish  Numismatic  Society  at  that  time.  Also  he  and  his  friend  Charles  Jackson  (in 
the  military,  based  in  Greece)  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  Bazaar  searching  for  the 
rarities.  (Jackson’s  excellent  collection  of  Ottoman  coins  was  sold  by  Scott  Cordry 
in  June  1979.) 

Mr.  Berkin,  a member  of  the  Turkish  Society,  also  met  Bill  in  Istanbul.  He  had  been 
a pupil  in  the  English  School  in  Ni§anta§  at  the  time  when  a Mr.  Iain  Campbell  was 
the  headmaster.  This  was  a fortuitous  friendship  because  it  led  later  to  Bill’s  meeting 
with  Iain  in  Nebraska  where  he  had  retired  after  marrying,  in  Turkey,  a lady  from  that 
state.  Iain  had  become  a curator  in  the  State  Museum.  He  always  had  numismatic 
interests  and  his  fine  collection  of  Byzantine  coins  had  been  passed  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  Bill  was  able  to  sell  some  Armenian  coins  to  Iain  who  was  backed  by  and 
industrialist  connected  with  the  Museum  board. 

It  was  not  long  before  Bill  seized  the  opportunity  to  interest  Iain  in  negotiating  a sale 
of  his  collection  of  Ottoman  coins  to  the  same  gentleman,  who  was,  by  the  way,  not 
by  any  means  a numismatist.  After  the  deal  was  concluded  Bill  had  suggested  that 
he  should  write  a catalogue  of  the  collection  and  have  all  the  coins  photographed  and 
weighed  etc.  at  the  university,  in  relation  to  the  purchase.  This  was  eventually  agreed 
upon,  and  Bill  worked  closely  with  Iain  on  the  whole  project.  It  was  a long  and 
tedious  job  for  Bill  to  complete,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  invested  $50,000  in 
publishing  it  in  the  two  volumes  at  a later  date,  in  Thousand  Oaks  in  California.  (Just 
before  his  death  the  last  few  copies  of  the  1,000  copies  edition  were  sold.) 
Incidentally  this  handsome  boxed  set  was  uniquely  designed  by  Bill  who  insisted 
upon  each  chapter  for  a Sultan  had  to  commence  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a page, 
hence  there  are  many  blank  pages  in  the  457  pages  of  text  to  allow  this  to  be  done. 
A welcome  addition  was  the  inclusion  of  counterfeit  coins  useful  for  study,  not 
usually  found  in  catalogues  of  this  type. 

He  kept  in  touch  with  Iain  after  the  sale  was  made  and  was  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  additional  purchases  made  in  the  1980’s,  in  fact  he  found  and  supplied  many 
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of  the  missing  rarities  himself.  He  was  delighted  the  collection  had  been  kept  intact 
and  enlarged  for  study  purposes  by  the  new  owner. 

In  conclusion  it  is  worth  recording  that  the  basic  collection  of  4,489  items  has  been 
increased  by  supplementary  purchases  of  603  coins  (and  45  duplicates),  many  gold, 
such  as  the  important  series  of  zer-i  mahbubs  from  the  Lachman  collection,  and  79 
Republican  coins  and  16  medals.  More  importantly  a hoard  of  altuns  were  acquired, 
consisting  of  169  Suleyman  I specimens  from  9 mints,  50  of  Selim  II  from  7 mints, 
123  of  Murad  III  from  11  mints  and  28  of  Mehmed  HI  from  4 mints  strengthening 
the  collection  considerably.  All  the  additions  have  been  described  with  illustrations 
and  given  JS  numbers,  but  this  supplementary  catalogue  is  unpublished.  It  will 
however,  be  available  to  any  future  purchaser  os  this  "New"  Jem  Sultan  Collection 
which  the  owner  is  now  interested  in  selling,  provided  it  is  kept  intact  and  hopefully 
made  available  for  study  purposes. 

I have  recently  inspected  the  entire  collection  which  has  been  held  in  storage  for  the 
past  few  years  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner  and  partly  due 
to  the  illness  of  Iain  Campbell  who  had  resigned  as  curator. 

******************************************************************** 

CHARLES  K.  PANISH 

Charles  K.  Panish  slipped  away  last  autumn  without  many  of  his  friends  being  aware. 
He  was  in  his  mid-80s  and  had  been  inactive  for  several  years. 

Charlie  Panish  had  been  a high  civil  official  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a 
reserve  colonel  in  the  Corps.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  his  distinguished  professional 
career  to  remind  readers  that  numismatics  was  his  enduring  passion.  He  was  a broad- 
gauge  generalist,  with  particular  focus  on  the  complex  and  daunting  coinage  of  the 
great  arc  of  lands  between  the  Near  East  on  into  Southeast  Asia. 

Charlie’s  erudition  was  legendary,  he  combined  zeal  and  with  engineer’s  discipline 
of  mind,  close  to  a photographic  memory,  and  a subtle  analytic  and  aesthetic  gift.  He 
formed  an  authoritative  collection  most  of  which  he  donated  piecemeal  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  In  retirement,  for  years  he  used  to  take  the  commuter 
train  in  every  Wednesday,  rain  or  shine,  to  do  his  volunteer  stint  at  the  Society.  He 
is  a perfect  example  of  the  volunteer  who  in  his  field  runs  rings  around  the  official 
curatorial  staff.  He  kept  his  section  of  the  Society’s  trays  in  perfect  shape,  he 
enhanced  them  continually  and  he  served  as  a focal  point  for  scholarship  in  his  field. 

NI  Bulletin  readers  will  remember  Charlie  as  chief  of  our  Identification  Service  in  its 
glory  days.  He  supplemented  his  own  encyclopedic  knowledge  with  ready  access  to 
the  best  informed  people  in  other  areas;  and  it  was  a rare  coin,  medal  or  jeton  that 
stumped  him  for  long. 

Charlie  was  without  side;  he  knew  his  true  worth,  he  took  his  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  high  achievement,  and  he  was  indifferent  to  citations  and  awards. 
He  had  a quiet  charm,  he  was  a generous  and  loyal  friend.  This  busy,  committed  man 
suffered  the  enforced  inactivity  of  his  latter  years  with  Spartan  stoicism  and  grace. 
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STRANGE  SHORES  III: 

THE  NUMISMATIC  ZODIAC 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Let  us  begin  with  a question  for  anyone  with  an  interest  in  ancient  Greek  coins. 
What  was  it  that  led  the  city  of  Thebes  to  use  a large  shield  on  their  coins,  for 
example,  whereas  Athens  used  an  owl  on  theirs,  and  Corinth  used  Pegasus?  Were 
these  individual  whims,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  independent  choices?  Or  was  there, 
perhaps,  some  master-plan  behind  them  all? 

In  1967  a Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Jean  Richer  published  a book  entitled 
Geographic  Sacree  du  Monde  Grec.  It  was  subsequently  translated  by  Christine 
Rhone,  and  published  by  the  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  in  1994,  as  The 
Sacred  Geography  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  It  is  this  edition  to  which  I refer  in  what 
follows. 

In  the  late  1950’s  Richer  and  his  wife  had  moved  to  Athens,  from  which  base  they 
travelled  extensively  round  a multitude  of  ancient  sites.  Initially  Richer  was  puzzled 
by  the  locations  of  certain  temples  of  Apollo,  built,  for  no  apparent  reason,  "in  the 
middle  of  nowhere."  One  night,  back  in  Athens,  he  had  a dream  in  which  Apollo 
stood  facing  away  from  him,  and  then,  very  slowly,  turned  through  180  degrees  so 
as  to  face  directly  towards  him.  This  dream  led  Richer  to  discover  that  a line  joining 
Delphi  to  Athens,  when  extended,  passed  through  the  island  of  Delos.  This  was  his 
first  bit  of  "sacred  geography",  later  to  be  followed  by  many  other  similar 
"discoveries"  - for  example,  that  Delphi,  Athens  and  Tegea  formed  a near  equilateral 
triangle;  and  that  Delphi,  Corinth  and  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  were  aligned. 

Now  alignment  hunting  and  such  like  always  arouses  the  skeptic  in  me.  Putting  it 
crudely,  there  are  so  many  ancient  sites  in  Greece  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  that 
a straight  line  joining  any  two  of  them  is  quite  likely  to  hit  something , and  some  of 
them  are  almost  bound  to  delineate  "near  equilateral"  triangles  or  other  shapes,  quite 
by  chance.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  issues,  interesting  though  they 
are.  Rather  it  is  the  next  stage  of  Richer’s  extraordinary  theory  which  concerns  us 
here:  a numismatic  zodiac  centred  on  Delphi.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  and  the 
basic  idea  is  simple  enough.  Delphi  acts  as  the  centre  of  a giant  zodiacal  chart,  the 
sectors  of  which  relate  to  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  as  indicated.  The  Delphi- 
Athens-Delos  line,  mentioned  above,  becomes  the  borderline  between  the  signs  Leo 
and  Virgo;  the  Delphi-Corinth-Mount  Ida  line  marks  the  borderline  between  Cancer 
and  Leo;  a line  joining  Delphi  to  Sparta  marks  the  end  of  Gemini  and  the  beginning 
of  Cancer,  etc.  (see  note  1).  Put  simply,  Richer’s  theory  is  that  the  coin-types 
associated  with  the  various  Greek  cities  relate  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  governing  the 
sectors  in  which  they  lie. 

Thus  if  you  look  at  some  coins  of  Sparta,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  2 (S.2840  - note  2), 
for  example,  you  will  see  the  Dioscuri  - the  twins  Castor  and  Pollux,  who,  legend 
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tells  us  were  born  there,  the  sons  of  the  king  of  the  city.  Sparta  is  in  the  Gemini 
sector  of  the  zodiac. 


CAPRICORN  SAGITTARIUS 


I 


If  we  move  to  Kranion  on  the  island  of  Kephallenia  we  find  coins  like  that  shown  in 

Fig.  3 (S.2668),  bearing  the  head  of  a ram.  Kephallenia  is  in  the  Aries  sector  of  the 
zodiac. 
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Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


Again,  we  find  coins  of  Aigai  (=  Edessa)  in  Macedon  stamped  with  a goat  (Fig.  4 = 
S.1292),  and  this  city  is  in  the  Capricorn  sector.  Plus,  some  coins  of  the  Magnetes, 
issued  from  their  chief  town  of  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  show  a centaur  (Fig.  5 = 
S.2138),  and  the  town  is  in  the  Sagittarius  sector.  (Richer  also  points  out  that  Mount 
Pelion,  traditionally  the  land  of  the  Centaurs,  is  likewise  in  the  Sagittarius  sector. 
Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  Richer  supports  his  zodiac  theory  not  just  via  coins, 
but  also  via  vase  paintings,  sculptures,  mythology  and  literary  sources.  Unfortunately, 
limitations  of  space  mean  that  we  must  restrict  ourselves  mainly  to  looking  at  his 
numismatic  "evidence".) 

If  things  carried  on  like  this,  one  would  be  signally  impressed  with  the  theory.  But 
they  don’t.  The  foregoing  are,  in  fact,  the  "best  bits",  and  the  rest  of  the  zodiac  is 
supported  by  considerably  more  tenuous  - some  would  say  far  fetched  - associations. 
Plus  there  are  some  glaring  examples  of  coin-symbols  that  don’t  match  up  with  then- 
sectors  at  all  well. 

A good  example  is  provided  by  the  Bull  motif  on  coins,  which,  if  there  is  anything 
significant  in  Richer’s  theory,  ought  surely  to  predominate  in  the  Taurus  sector.  But 
they  don’t.  Bull  coins  are  to  be  found  in  virtually  every  sector  of  the  zodiac,  and  in 
fact  rarely  in  Taurus  (note  3).  The  best  Richer  can  do  for  this  sign  is  to  use  coins 
bearing  the  head  of  the  goddess  Hera,  on  the  grounds  that  one  of  her  epithets,  used 
repeatedly  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  is  "ox-eyed  queen  of  heaven"!  Fig.  6 (=  S.2875)  shows 
one  such  Hera  coin,  hailing  from  Olympia,  in  the  Taurus  sector. 


Richer  realises  the  troublesomely  wide  distribution  of  bull-coins,  and  counters  it  by 
claiming  that  it  was  the  spread  of  the  bull-cult  which  resulted  in  the  use  of  the  bull 
symbol  outside  the  Taurus  sector,  in  a non-zodiacal  context  (p.  13).  Unfortunately  he 
doesn’t  explain  the  relative  paucity  of  bull-coins  in  the  Taurus  sector  itself,  nor  does 
he  explain  why  the  head  of  Hera  also  features  on  coins  in  non-Taurean  sectors  of  the 
zodiac  (note  4),  notably  on  some  coins  of  Argos,  which  claimed  to  be  her  birth  place, 
and  which  is  in  Cancer  not  Taurus. 


Fig.  6 
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Fig.  7 


Further,  if  Argos  is  in  the  Cancer  sector,  one  might  reasonably  expect  a crab  to 
feature  prominently  on  its  coins,  if  there  is  anything  to  Richer’ s theory.  It  doesn’t, 
though,  and  we  find,  instead,  a wolf  symbol  appearing  prominently  (Fig.  7 = S.2786), 
which  is  not  even  a zodiacal  animal,  let  alone  a type  of  crab!  One  would  have 
thought  that  Richer  would  have  hailed  this  as  a set-back  for  his  theory,  but  no,  for  he 
launches  into  one  of  his  characteristically  tortuous  arguments  by  which,  inch  by  inch, 
he  strives  to  turn  a miss  into  a hit.  It  goes  like  this. 

First,  he  hails  the  wolf  as  an  alternative  symbol  for  Capricorn’s  goat  (to  which  I’ll 
return  in  a moment).  Secondly,  he  points  out  that  Capricorn  is  directly  opposite  to 
Cancer  in  the  zodiac,  and  proceeds  to  invoke  what  he  calls  the  interplay  of  opposite 
signs: 


"This  appears  to  be  one  example  of  a recurring  phenomenon.  This  part 
of  Greece  adopted,  for  the  sake  of  balance,  or  perhaps  to  avoid  or 
compensate  for  certain  malefic  influences,  a zodiacal  symbolism 
belonging  to  the  opposite  sign."  (p.  15). 

To  me  all  this  looks  perilously  like  forcing  the  facts  to  fit  the  theory,  rather  than 
subtle  argument.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  convinces  me  that  Figs.  2 to  5 are,  as  I 
said  earlier,  the  "best  bits"  of  a shaky  theory. 

As  regards  exchanging  Capricorn’s  goat  for  a wolf,  it  is  tme  that  there  have  been 
different  zodiacal  schemes  in  history.  Thus,  our  constellation  of  Cancer  the  Crab  was 
sometimes  seen  as  a tortoise  in  Babylon,  and  a scarab  beetle  in  Egypt.  Again,  Libra 
as  a balance  is  a relatively  late  interpretation,  and  was  more  anciently  seen  as  the 
claws  of  the  scorpion.  Many  signs,  though,  are  remarkably  "fixed"  from  Babylon  to 
Greece:  such  are  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Leo,  Scorpio  and  Capricorn  - all  of  them 
much  the  same  then  as  in  a modern  horoscope!  There  is,  then,  some  scope  for 
"alternative"  zodiacal  symbols,  but  far  from  unlimited  scope.  Plus  there  are 
constellations  on  either  side  of  the  zodiac  which  can  be  regarded  as  associates  of  their 
neighbouring  zodiacal  signs.  But  even  given  this,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  at 
times  Richer  invents  zodiacal  alternatives  according  to  whatever  suits  his  theory,  as, 
for  example,  when  he  associates  the  bee  (p.  17)  and  the  rooster  with  Leo  (p.  159);  the 
deer  and  the  thunderbolt  with  Libra  (p.  33  & p.  159);  and  the  butterfly  with  Capricorn 
(p.  248)!  Why  the  wolf  is  associated  with  Capricorn  is  not  made  clear,  so  far  as  I can 
see.  All  I can  say  is  that  it  seems  an  odd  sort  of  companion  for  either  a goat  or  a 
butterfly! 

But  there’s  more.  If  the  wolf  of  Argos  is  associated  with  the  opposite  sign  of 
Capricorn  on  Richer’s  p.  15,  by  p.  16  it  has  become  associated  with  the  neighbouring 
sign  of  Leo  via  a hypothetical  former  ten-sign  zodiac  in  which  Leo  began  15  degrees 
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further  west  - or  perhaps  the  effects  of  precession  explain  it  - together  with  a claim 
that  "the  wolf  seems  to  play  in  Greece  the  role  of  the  lion  in  the  orient"  (p.  17). 
Furthermore,  the  wolf  is  a dog,  and  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Keos  (Fig.  8 = S.3079) 
we  find  the  forepart  of  a dog  surrounded  by  stellar  rays,  representing  Sirius  the  dog 
star,  which  representation  Richer  relates  to  a time  when  the  dog-days  coincided  with 
the  sun  in  Leo!  The  island  of  Keos  is  in  the  Leo  sector. 


Fig  8 


In  coping  with  this  matrix  of  somewhat  obscure  associations,  one  tends  to  forget  the 
failure  of  more  obvious  things  to  happen.  Principally,  if  Richer’s  theory  is  correct, 
why  don’t  we  find  the  crab  featuring  prominently  on  coins  from  the  Cancer  sector, 
and  the  lion  on  those  from  Leo?  These  two  signs  are,  after  all,  ones  which  passed 
virtually  unchanged  from  Babylon,  via  Greece,  and  down  to  modem  times. 

The  crab  does  not  feature  at  all,  so  far  as  I can  see,  on  coins  from  any  city  in  the 
Delphi  zodiac,  in  the  Cancer  sector  or  otherwise.  The  lion,  on  the  other  hand, 
features  on  the  coins  of  various  cities,  very  few  of  them,  however,  in  the  Leo  sector! 
(note  5) 

Let  us  now  follow  Richer  briefly  round  the  remainder  of  the  Delphi  zodiac. 


Fig.  9 


The  Delphi-Athens-Delos  line,  remember,  marks  the  start  of  the  Virgo  sector,  and 
Athena,  whose  head  features  so  prominently  on  the  famous  owl  coins  of  Athens  (Fig. 
9 = S.2521)  is  Virgo  - at  least  according  to  Richer.  Unfortunately,  of  course,  the 
goddess  also  features  on  coins  of  numerous  towns  and  cities  in  non-Virgo  sectors! 
(note  6) 

We  saw  this  same  phenomenon  with  Hera  and  the  Taurus  sector  above,  of  course,  and 
indeed  it  is  a recurring  problem  with  Richer’s  theory  when  one  stops  to  examine  his 
findings.  Coin  types  which  he  associates  with  a particular  sign  are  found  to  crop  up 
with  disturbing  frequency  in  other  signs  not  mentioned  by  him,  which  of  course 
suggests  that  Richer  may  be  guilty  of  picking  out  bits  of  evidence  that  fit  his  theory, 
and  ignoring  those  that  don’t. 
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That  Athena  was  a virgin  goddess  is  true  enough  (so  I’m  told,  and  who  would  dare 
say  otherwise  of  a warrior-goddess!),  but  those  familiar  with  Greek  mythology  will 
point  out  that  Artemis  was  probably  more  of  an  archetypal  virgin  figure  than  Athena, 
yet  she  is  not  associated  with  Virgo  by  Richer,  but  with  the  pole  (p.  xxxvii)  and  with 
a rather  bewildering  array  of  zodiacal  constellations  (p.  60),  including  Scorpio, 
Taurus,  Leo,  Sagittarius  and  Cancer,  the  latter  being  "most  particularly  attributed  to 
her"  (p.  60)!  In  fact,  Artemis,  like  Athena  and  Hera,  can  be  found  on  coins  from 
many  places  (note  7),  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Richer  can  pick  and  choose  as 
symbolic  fancy  dictates.  He  doesn’t  see  it  like  this,  though.  He  sees  Artemis  as 
associated  with  the  moon,  which  travels  right  round  the  sky  each  month,  and  which 
can  thus  be  said  to  have  the  whole  zodiac  as  its  domain  (p.  61);  likewise  with  Apollo, 
the  sun.  This  is  neat  enough,  but  one  cannot  but  help  but  wonder  if  this  is  perhaps 
yet  another  excuse  for  a "system"  that  is  really  no  system  at  all!  (After  all,  as  we 
have  seen,  Athena,  Hera  and  the  bull  motif  are  every  bit  as  ubiquitous  as  Artemis  and 
Apollo....) 

Moving  to  Libra,  now,  one  looks  in  vain  through  the  Delphi  zodiac  for  coins  bearing 
a set  of  scales  - perhaps  not  surprisingly,  as  this  is  a relatively  late  interpretation  of 
the  constellation,  as  mentioned  earlier.  Nevertheless,  Richer  launches  (p.  18-19)  into 
a network  of  tenuous  associations,  one  of  which  is  the  presence  of  Harmonia  (= 
Harmony,  hence  "balance")  on  some  coins  of  Thebes  (e.g.  S.2379).  Harmonia  was 
the  wife  of  Cadmus,  the  legendary  founder  of  Thebes,  and  was  reputedly  the  daughter 
of  the  war  god  Ares  and  the  love-goddess  Aphrodite,  hence  a balance  of  opposites, 
if  you  like.  But  all  this  is  a bit  weak,  and  in  any  case,  by  my  reckoning,  Thebes  is 
well  inside  the  Virgo  sector,  not  Libra,  which  is  puzzling!  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
far  and  away  the  most  dominant  coin-type  of  Thebes,  from  the  archaic  period 
onwards,  is  the  Boeotian  shield  (Fig.  10  = S.2374),  which  Richer  calls  the  shield  of 
Ares,  which  god  he  associates  with  the  sign  Aries,  apparently  via  simple  homophony  - 
at  least,  I can  see  no  other  reason  (see  his  p.  19  & 115).  Aries  is  the  opposite  sign 
to  Libra,  which  Richer  associates  with  Aphrodite  (p.  19,  1 15,  165).  It  is  all  a bit  like 
swimming  in  treacle,  and  yet,  if  there  is  anything  to  the  theory  at  all,  it  ought  really 
to  be  quite  simple. 


Richer  also  claims  that  "the  sphinx  was  the  ancient  guardian  of  the  sign  of  Libra"  (p. 
19)  - I am  not  clear  why  - hence  its  presence  on  some  coins  from  Chios  (Fig.  11  = 
S.3455).  The  city  of  Chios  itself  is  arguably  in  the  Virgo  sector,  but  since  "the 
northern  part  of  the  island  is  in  Libra",  Richer  figures  everything  is  O.K. 

There  is  another  problem  with  Chios,  though.  What  I haven’t  yet  explained  is  that 
the  Delphi  zodiac  is  only  one  of  three  such  systems,  the  other  two  being  centred  on 
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the  island  of  Delos  and  the  city  of  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor.  Chios  is  so  far  away  from 
Delphi  that  1 would  have  thought  it  ought  to  belong  to  either  the  Sardis  system  or  that 
of  Delos.  Even  Richer  is  puzzled  by  this  one  (p.  19),  but  since  it  fits  the  Delphi 
system,  in  it  goes. 

Skeptics  will,  of  course,  be  feeling  uneasy  at  this  point.  With  the  inevitable 
geographical  overlaps  of  three  different  systems,  how  did  any  city  in  an  overlap 
decide  which  scheme  to  follow?  Less  kind  critics  will  argue  that  the  overlaps  give 
Richer  two  or  even  three  "goes"  at  fitting  some  coins  into  his  fictional  scheme,  in 
effect  making  his  job  easier! 

With  Scorpio,  Richer  is  in  trouble  again,  for  nowhere  in  the  Delphi  zodiac  do  we  find 
a coin  bearing  a scorpion,  in  the  Scorpio  sector  or  otherwise.  This  is  puzzling  if  the 
theory  is  correct,  for  Scorpio  is  one  of  the  signs  that  passed  unchanged  from  Babylon 
via  Greece  to  the  present  day.  But,  undeterred  by  this  setback.  Richer  launches  into 
what  can  best  be  described  as  a double  excuse: 

"For  astrological,  historical,  and  geographical  reasons,  the  signs  of 
Libra  and  Scorpio  first  appear  as  a unit.  I have  already  said  that 
opposing  signs  were  really  pairs  of  forces,  simultaneously  antagonistic 
and  complementary,  and  for  the  astronomical  reason  mentioned  earlier, 
there  may  be  interesting  exchanges  of  symbols  between  them."  (p.  19) 


Before  the  scorpion,  Richer  claims,  the  symbol  for  Scorpio  was  an  eagle  (again,  I am 
not  clear  on  what  authority).  Since  the  north  of  the  island  of  Euboea  is  in  the  Scorpio 
sector,  and  since  the  island  extends  down  into  Libra,  which  was  formerly  united  with 
Scorpio,  remember,  the  Euboean  city  of  Chalkis  adopted  the  symbol  of  an  eagle 
snatching  up  a serpent  (Fig.  12  = S.1818).  By  the  "interplay  of  opposites"  this  also 
explains  why  an  eagle  and  serpent  features  on  some  coins  of  Olympia  in  the  Taurus 
sector  (Fig.  13  = S.2859),  which  is  opposite  Scorpio.  But  this  is  all  very  tenuous,  and 
the  facts  are  that  there  is  no  scorpion  coin  type  from  anywhere  in  the  entire  Delphi 
zodiac;  Chalkis  is  not  in  its  Scorpio  sector;  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  are 
Chalkis  and  Olympia  opposite  each  other  in  it.  There  are  some  eagle  coins  from 
cities  inside  the  Scorpio  sector,  it  is  true,  but  then  there  are  even  more  eagle  coins 
from  cities  outside  it!  Examples  are  given  in  note  8. 

When  it  comes  to  Aquarius,  Richer’ s most  promising  symbol  is  the  Amphora,  seen 
as  "the  water  pot",  which  he  finds  on  some  coins  of  Corfu  (Fig.  14  = S.1769),  which 
is  in  the  Aquarius  sector.  Skeptics  will  again  argue  that  the  amphora  is  another 
widely  used  coin  symbol  (note  9),  and  that  yet  again  Richer  has  simply  picked  out  an 
instance  that  suits  his  case,  and  disregarded  those  that  don’t  - a process  by  now  all 
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Fig.  14 


Fig.  15 


too  familiar.  Curiously,  though,  Richer  is  not  so  much  attracted  by  the  amphora 
symbol,  as  by  Pegasus,  which  he  calls  "a  very  beautiful  hieroglyph  for  the  sign  of 
Aquarius."  (p.  21)  This  will  be  news  to  most  readers,  as  it  was  to  me,  and  I would 
explain  Richer’s  reasoning  if  it  were  at  all  clear  cut  and  convincing,  but  it  isn’t.  (He 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  set  off  on  his  symbolic  rambles  by  the  fact  that  the 
constellation  of  Pegasus  in  part  borders  on  that  of  Aquarius,  I don’t  know.)  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  some  coins  of  Ambrakia  and  Elaea,  which  are  both  in  the  Aquarius 
sector,  bear  a Pegasus  symbol,  and  that  the  most  famous  Pegasus  coins  of  all  are 
those  of  Corinth  (Fig.  15  = S.2626f),  which  is  on  the  Leo-Cancer  border,  so  arguably 
in  the  sector  opposite  Aquarius  - i.e.  another  example  of  Richer’s  "play  of  opposing 
and  complementary  signs"  (p.  22).  Unfortunately,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  check, 
the  Pegasus  symbol  also  features  on  coins  relating  to  other  sectors  besides  Aquarius 
and  its  opposite,  Leo  (note  10).  Not  only  that,  the  Pegasus  coins  of  both  Ambrakia 
and  Corinth  have  the  goddess  Athena  on  the  obverse,  and  she  is  Richer’s  Virgo, 
remember  - an  awkward  fact  he  passes  over  in  silence! 

With  Pisces,  Richer’s  theory  hits  rock  bottom,  and  he  doesn’t  cite  any  coins  in  this 
sector  of  the  Delphi  zodiac  which  have  Piscean  associations,  fish  symbols  or 
otherwise.  He  simply  points  out  that  the  town  of  Kassope  is  in  the  sector  next  to 
Pisces,  its  name  being  connected  with  Cassiopeia,  "the  constellation  situated  before 
Pisces  in  relation  to  the  pole."  (p.  23) 

However,  if  there  is  no  numismatic  evidence  from  his  Pisces  sector  for  an  association 
with  the  zodiacal  constellation,  there  are  plenty  of  coins  which  provide  evidence 
against  it.  There  are  numerous  Athena/Pegasus  (=  Virgo/ Aquarius)  types  hailing  from 
the  Pisces  sector  (as  mentioned  in  note  10);  plus  a coin  of  Leukas  (=  S.2285),  again 
in  the  Pisces  sector,  carries  Man-headed  bull/Chimaera  types  (=  Taurus/Leo  - for  the 
latter  link,  see  Richer  p.  xxiv  & p.  xxxvi).  This  second  example  is  interesting  in  that 
it  demonstrates  how,  ironically,  Richer’s  "alternative"  zodiacal  symbols  help  trip  him 
up  in  the  end.  Here  is  another  example:  a coin  of  Anaktorion  (=  S.2247)  carries 
Pegasus/Aphrodite  types.  Normally  speaking,  therefore,  one  wouldn’t  give  it  a second 
zodiacal  glance,  but  with  Richer’s  "alternatives"  to  hand  it  becomes  an  Aquarius/Libra 
coin.  Unfortunately  for  the  theory,  Anaktorion  is  in  the  Pisces  sector...  (see  also  note 
10). 

To  take  another  example  from  a different  sector:  Richer  proposes  the  griffin  as  yet 
another  alternative  Capricorn  symbol  (p.  xxxvi).  However,  the  griffin  features 
prominently  on  the  coins  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  which  is  actually  in  the  Scorpio  sector, 
and  in  some  awkward  combinations  to  boot.  Thus  one  coin  (=  S.1531)  is  a 
Griffin/Bull  type,  which  is  thus  Capricorn/Taurus;  another  (=  S.1532)  is  a Griffin/Lion 
type,  which  is  Capricorn/Leo;  yet  another  (=  S.1547)  is  a Griffin/Ram’s  head  type, 
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which  is  Capricorn/Aries!  True,  there  is  a Griffin/Eagle  type,  which  via  Richer’ s 
alternatives,  is  at  least  a Capricorn/Scorpio,  but  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  this  makes 
it  rather  a weak  triumph  for  the  theory!  One  can  hardly  place  much  confidence  in  the 
Eagle  = Scorpio  "hit"  if  one  is  ignoring  a Ram  = Aries  "miss"! 

Yet  Richer  repeatedly  ignores  such  misses,  and  selectively  shores  up  this  theory  with 
less  convincing  hits  using  his  host  of  alternative  symbols.  If  there  ever  was  a 
numismatic  zodiac  in  Greece,  surely  to  goodness  we  would  find  bull  types 
representing  the  constellation  Taurus  in  the  Taurus  sector;  likewise  with  the  lion  and 
Leo;  the  ram  and  Aries;  the  crab  and  Cancer  etc.  etc.  Yet  the  crab  fails  to  appear  at 
all  in  the  Delphi  zodiac  (as  does  the  scorpion),  and  bulls,  lions  and  rams  turn  up  in 
all  the  wrong  places.  There  are  far  more  counterexamples  to  the  theory  than  I have 
used  in  this  article,  but  enough  has  been  said,  I think,  to  show  that  the  Delphi  zodiac 
is  merely  a figment  of  Richer’ s imagination. 

There  is  perhaps  one  final  test  that  we  can  and  should  apply  to  the  theory  if  we  are 
to  be  completely  fair  to  it.  Richer  believed  that  the  impetus  for  these  zodiacs  and 
their  sacred  geometry  came  from  "great  teachers"  who  in  about  1000  BC,  if  not 
earlier,  "showed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  world  where  to  build  their  temples  and 
the  general  principles  for  selecting  the  site  of  a sanctuary"  (p.  68).  I will  make  no 
comment  on  whether  these  "great  teachers"  ever  existed  - or  indeed  about  whether  the 
Greeks  were  ever  sufficiently  unified  to  co-operate  in  such  a vast  project  - but  the 
early  date  hypothesised  for  the  zodiacs  gives  a good  unbiassed  test  of  their  worth. 

Throughout  this  essay,  like  Richer  himself,  I have  referred  to  coin  types  spanning  a 
wide  range  of  dates,  from  the  archaic  period  down  almost  to  Roman  Imperial  times 
(Richer  actually  uses  at  least  one  imperial  type).  Now  it  is  true  that  if  a zodiac  had 
ever  really  been  instituted,  it  would  probably  have  made  its  effects  felt, 
numismatically,  over  long  periods  of  time.  But  it  is  also  a fact  that  as  we  come  down 
to  Roman  times,  the  number  of  coin  types  proliferates  and,  as  the  memory  of  the 
zodiac  faded,  perhaps,  many  of  these  new  types  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  the 
older  scheme  of  things,  and  would  thus  have  "fogged"  the  clarity  of  the  picture  - 
much,  for  example,  as  Richer  claims  the  spread  of  the  bull  cult  did,  in  spreading  non- 
zodiacal  bull  coin- types  outside  the  Taurus  sector.  (The  skeptic  would  argue  that  the 
proliferation  of  types,  taken  in  conjunction  with  "alternative"  zodiacal  symbols,  makes 
it  easier  for  Richer  to  weave  his  mare’s  nest,  which  is  why  he  uses  more  later  coins 
than  archaic  ones,  but  let’s  be  positive  here,  and  follow  the  non-skeptical  approach!) 

Very  well,  then,  if  the  Delphi  zodiac  is  there  and  is  so  old,  it  ought  to  show  up  most 
clearly  amongst  the  archaic  coin  types.  Working  through  the  list  of  such  types  in 
Sear  yields  the  lists  of  types  given  in  note  11. 

Now,  if  there  is  a zodiac  in  this  list,  it  doesn’t  exactly  leap  out  at  one.  What  we  have 
here  is  a mish-mash  of  symbols,  almost  certainly  chosen  for  a wide  variety  of  reasons, 
mostly  long-lost,  I would  imagine.  True,  the  bull,  lion,  goat,  ram,  centaur,  and  fish 
are  in  there  and  are  conventional  zodiacal  symbols,  which  is  six  out  of  twelve  - but 
where  are  the  other  six  signs?  There  is  surely  more  evidence  here  for  a Greek  pre- 
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occupation  with  the  equivalent  of  Old  McDonald’s  farm,  for  we  have  a bull,  cow, 
goat,  ram,  ass,  goose  and  horse  (and,  dare  one  add,  T|,  t,  T|,  t,  co  ....!) 

Looking  at  the  table  in  note  11,1  would  suggest  that  it  confirms  what  I have  already 
said  elsewhere:  that  Richer  has  done  what  so  many  other  fringe  theorists  before  him 
have  done  - namely,  he  has  picked  out  various  bits  of  data  that  back  his  hypothesis, 
and  disregarded  those  that  don’t.  Perhaps  "disregarded"  the  rest  is  the  wrong 
expression  here,  and  "amended"  the  rest  is  more  apt,  for  by  dint  of  turning  Capricorn 
into  a wolf  or  a butterfly  or  a griffin  etc.,  as  fancy  takes,  plus  appeals  to  former  ten- 
sign  zodiacs,  the  effects  of  precession,  and  his  "interplay  of  opposite  signs",  he 
contrives  to  turn  misses  into  hits.  Then  there  are  his  appeals  to,  for  example,  the 
spread  of  the  bull  cult  to  explain  the  presence  of  bull  coins  outside  the  Taurus  sector; 
the  ubiquity  of  Artemis  and  Apollo;  and  the  copying  of  coin  types  in  non-zodiacal 
contexts  - all  arguably  yet  more  excuses  for  weak  evidence.  With  so  many  ways  to 
bend  the  rules,  it  become  hardly  surprising  that  Richer’ s theory  works  after  a fashion. 
Indeed,  one  can  argue  that  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  he  didn’t  get  it  to  work  better! 

Of  course,  I have  here  taken  issue  only  with  the  Delphi  zodiac  (though  similar 
criticisms  can  be  levelled  at  those  of  Delos  and  Sardis).  I have  made  no  attempt  to 
deal  with  his  interpretations  of  vase  paintings,  sculpture,  mythology  and  literary 
sources.  But  to  give  the  reader  a flavour  of  these  things,  Richer  interprets  a number 
of  Greek  vase  paintings  of  gods  and  heroes  as  representing  the  opposition,  squaring 
and  even  sextile  aspects  of  astrological  influences  (p.  166f);  at  one  point  (p.  150)  he 
interprets  a statuette  of  a doe  with  an  eagle  perched  on  its  horns  (actually  Iranian)  as 
an  "image  of  the  autumnal  equinox";  and  he  believes  that  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Hermes  can  be  interpreted  as  the  god’s  horoscope  - "the  sun  was  at  the  beginning  of 
Taurus;  the  moon  and  the  ascendant  (he  was  bom  in  the  morning)  were  in  the  sign 
of  Gemini"  (p.  81).  In  other  words,  he  weaves  a picture  of  the  past  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  virtually  obsessed  with  the  sky,  and  with  reproducing  it  here  on  earth. 
But  the  obsession,  I would  say,  is  Richer’ s,  and  his  picture  is  of  a past  that  never  was. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I stated  that  the  genesis  of  Richer ’s  theory  was  a 
dream.  Personally  I would  argue  that  the  book  is  one  long  dream,  from  which  the 
author  never  quite  awoke. 


Notes. 

(1)  I have  not  made  any  attempt  here  to  check  on  the  accuracy  of  Richer’ s claimed  alignments 
and  geometrical  configurations.  My  Fig.  1 is  based  on  Richer’s  map  8,  with  no  attempt  to 
check  on  the  equality  of  the  sectors  or  the  course  of  their  boundaries.  For  example,  the  Pisces 
sector  seems  to  span  rather  less  than  30°  on  Richer’s  map,  and  if  corrected,  Elaea  would  be 
in  Pisces  rather  than  Aquarius.  Again,  does  the  Delphi-Tempe  line  accurately  define  the 
boundary  between  Capricorn  and  Sagittarius?  However,  rather  than  get  bogged  down  in 
arguments  over  odd  details,  I have  tried  to  preserve  Richer’s  scheme  as  he  gives  it,  and  have 
taken  issue  with  it  on  that  basis.  Besides,  arguments  over  accuracy  effect  only  a few  details, 
and  not  his  broad  scheme  of  things.  Note  that  Fig.  1 shows  only  the  central  portion 
of  the  Delphi  zodiac,  but  enough  is  given  for  interested  readers  to  extend  the  sectors 
to  outlying  parts  if  they  wish. 
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(2)  In  this  and  what  follows,  we  refer  to  David  Sear’s  Greek  Coins  and  their  values  (1978,  2 
volume  edition).  S.1250  = no.  1250  in  Sear’s  listing. 

(3)  e.g.  S.2152  - Metropolis,  Thessaly  - in  Aquarius; 

S.2366  - Elateia,  Phokis  - in  Scorpio; 

S.2726  - Pheneos,  Arkadia  - in  Gemini; 

S.2932  - Kranion,  Kephallenia  - in  Aries. 

Note  that  this  last  is  a counterexample  to  one  of  Richer’s  stronger  bits  of  evidence,  namely 
the  coin  type  in  Fig.  3! 

(4)  e.g.  S.2010  - Corcyra  (Corfu)  - in  Aquarius; 

S.2439  - Orchomenos,  Boeotia  - Libra/Virgo  border; 

S.2798  - Argos,  Argolis  - in  Cancer.  (See  also  note  6) 

(5)  e.g.  S.2206  - Pherai,  Thessaly  - in  Sagittarius; 

S.2770  - Sikyon,  Sikyonia  - in  Cancer. 

S.1365,  a coin  of  Akanthos  in  Macedonia,  is  a real  headache  for  Richer’s  theory,  for  its 
obverse  depicts  a bull  being  attacked  by  a lion,  with  a fish  in  the  exergue:  thus  Leo  attacks 
Taurus,  with  half  of  Pisces  watching,  on  a coin  from  a town  in  the  Sagittarius  sector,  close 
to  its  border  with  Scorpio! 


(6) 


e.g.  S.2332  - Opus,  Lokris  Opuntia  - in  Libra; 

(a)  S.2798  - Argos,  Argolis  - in  Cancer  - Athena/Hera  type; 

(b)  S.2948  - Same,  Kephallenia  - in  Aries  - Athena/Ram  type; 

(c)  S.2958  - Aigeira,  Achaia  - in  Gemini  - Athena/Goat  type. 


These  types  show  the  increasing  problems  for  Richer’s  theory,  for  having  made  Athena  = 
Virgo,  (a)  is  a Virgo/Taurus  coin  in  Cancer  (cf.  note  4);  (c)  is  a Virgo/Capricom  coin  in 
Gemini.  Coin  (b)  would  be  a hit  for  the  Aries  sector,  but  Athena  = Virgo  disrupts  it! 


(7)  e.g.  S.1974  - Dodona,  Epeiros  - in  Aquarius; 

S.2471  - Eretria,  Euboia  - in  Virgo  - Artemis/Cow  type; 

S.2739  - Stymphalos,  Arkadia  - in  Gemini. 

The  second  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  an  Artemis/reclining  cow  type.  Should  the  cow  indicate 
something  to  do  with  Taurus,  or  should  we  follow  Richer  (p.  22)  and  associate  it  with  the 
"cow  suckling  a calf'  type,  which  he  links  with  Aquarius  as  "an  excellent  expression  of  the 
spiritual  meaning"  of  the  sign?  Either  way,  it  doesn't  matter,  as  Eretria  is  in  the  Virgo 
sector... 


(8)  e.g.  S.2126  - Larissa,  Thessaly  - in  Capricorn; 

S.2481f  - Chalkis,  Euboia  - in  Libra,  near  Virgo; 

S.2837  - Sparta,  Lakonia  - in  Gemini. 

As  regards  this  last,  claiming  an  eagle  = Scorpio  equation  here  produces  a zodiacal 
contradiction  to  one  of  Richer’s  better  bits  of  evidence,  namely  Fig.  2,  the  Spartan  Dioscuri 
type  from  the  Gemini  sector. 


(9)  e.g.  S.1832  - Athens,  Attica  - Virgo/Leo  border; 

S.2097  - Lamia,  Thessaly  - in  Capricorn; 
S.2240  - Peparethos,  off  Thessaly  - in  Scorpio; 
S.2664  - Zakynthos  - in  Aries,  near  Taurus. 
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Note  that  S.2840  (=  Fig.  2)  of  Sparta  loses  some  of  its  conviction  with  the  Amphora  = 
Aquarius  equation,  for  the  Dioscuri  obverse,  which  fits  in  with  the  Gemini  sector,  is 
contradicted  by  its  nouveau  Aquarian  reverse! 

(10)  In  particular,  many  are  found  to  emanate  from  the  cities  of  Akamania,  in  the  Pisces  sector 

e.g.  S.2245  - Alyzia  - Athena/Pegasus; 

S.2247  - Anaktorion  - Aphrodite/Pegasus; 

S.2272  - Leukas  - Aphrodite/Pegasus; 

S.2301  - Thyrrheion  - Athena/Pegasus. 

Note  that  by  Richer’ s reckoning,  an  Athena/Pegasus  type  is  a Virgo/ Aquarius  and  an 
Aphrodite/Pegasus  type  is  a Libra/Aquarius,  all  of  which  contradicts  their  Piscean  origin! 
Note  that  S.2301  has  an  Amphora  behind  Athena’s  head,  on  the  obverse,  adding  an  Aquarian 
complication. 

For  two  other  Pegasus  types  not  in  the  Aquarius  sector,  see  S.1307,  from  Therma  in 
Macedonia  (Sagittarius  sector),  and  S.2915A  from  Zakynthos  (Aries  sector). 

(11)  Coin  types  of  the  archaic  period: 

S.1270f  - Akanthos,  Macedonia  - bull  & lioness; 

S.1277  - Dikaia,  Macedonia  - cow; 

S.1278f  - Mende,  Macedonia  - ass; 

S.1286  - Skione,  Macedonia  - lion; 

S1288f  - Terone,  Macedonia  - amphora  & grapes; 

S.1292  - Aigai,  Macedonia  - goat; 

S.1294f  - Eion,  Macedonia  - goose; 

S.1297f  - Lete,  Macedonia  - satyr  & nymph; 

S.1300  - Lete,  Macedonia  - centaur  & nymph; 

S.1303f  - Neapolis,  Macedonia  - gorgon; 

S.1307f  - Therma,  Macedonia  - Pegasus. 

At  this  point  in  Sear’s  catalogue  are  listed  the  coins  of  the  Thrace-Macedonian  tribes,  with  no 
named  mint  town.  Their  coin  symbols  include  bulls  (S.  13 12f;  S.1323;  S. 1328-9)  and  centaurs 
(S.1324f  & S.1331f). 

S.1335f  - Abdera,  Thrace  - Griffin; 

S.1343f  - Maroneia,  Thrace  - Horse; 

S.1355  - Samothrace  - Sphinx; 

S.1356f  - Thasos  - Satyr; 

S.1359f  - Thasos  - Dolphin(s); 

S.1766f  - Corcyra  - Cow; 

5.1769  - Corcyra  - Amphora; 

5.1770  - Corcyra  - Scallop  shell; 

S.  1773-4  - Peparethos,  off  Thessaly  - Grapes; 

5.1775  - Skyros,  off  Thessaly  - Fig  leaf  & goats; 

5.1776  - Delphi,  Phokis  - Ram/Goat; 

5.1777  - Delphi,  Phokis  - Tripod; 

5.1778  - Delphi,  Phokis  - 2 Rams’  heads; 

S.1779-S.1810  - Thebes  & other  towns  of  Boeotia  - Shield; 

S.  181  If  - Orchomenos,  Boeotia  - Com; 

S.  1816  - Chalkis,  Euboia  - Chariot; 

S.1817f  - Chalkis,  Euboia  - Eagle; 

S.1820f  - Eretria,  Euboia  - Cow; 

S.1826  - Karystos,  Euboia  - Cow; 
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S.1827f  - Karystos,  Euboia  - Cow/Cock; 

5.1832  - Athens,  Attica  - Amphora; 

5.1833  - Athens,  Attica  - Horse; 

5.1834  - Athens,  Attica  - Gorgon; 

5.1835  - Athens,  Attica  - Gorgon/Bull; 

5.1836  - Athens,  Attica  - Gorgon/Panther; 

S.1837f  - Athens,  Attica  - Athena/Owl; 

S.1847f  - Aigina  - Turtle; 

S.1859f  - Corinth,  Corinthia  - Pegasus; 

S.1866f  - Corinth,  Corinthia  - Athena/Pegasus; 

S.2655f  - Mantineia,  Arkadia  - Bear; 

S.2657f  - Psophis,  Arkadia  - Stag/Fish; 

S.2659f  - Sikyon,  Sikyonia  - Dove; 

S.2662f  - Argos,  Argolis  - Wolf; 

S.2664f  - Zakynthos  - Amphora; 

S.2668f  - Kranion,  Kephallenia  - Ram; 

S.3047  - Andros  - Amphora; 

S.3049  - Karthaia,  Keos  - Amphora; 

S. 305  If  - Koressia,  Keos  - Squid; 

S.3053f  - Iulis,  Keos  - Grapes; 

5.3055  - Delos  - Lyre; 

5.3056  - Melos  - Apple  or  Quince; 

S.3057f  - Naxos  - Kantharos; 

S.3059f  - Paros  - Goat; 

S. 306 If  - Siphnos  - Eagle; 

5.3063  - Tenos  - Grapes; 

5.3064  - Thera  - 2 Dolphins. 

***  4s********************************** ************* *************************** **** 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

ABYSSINIA 

In  Abyssinia  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  and  the  Menelik  dollar  have  nominally  the 
same  value,  but  the  latter  never  circulated  easily.  The  Menelik  silver  coins  all  bear 
the  effigy  of  Menelik  on  the  obverse,  with  the  Lion  of  Judah  bearing  a standard  on 
the  reverse.  In  the  first  issue  the  lion  has  its  mouth  closed,  the  standard  held  in  the 
left  paw  and  the  tail  turned  straight  along  the  back.  The  second  issue  show  the  lion 
with  it’s  mouth  open,  the  standard  in  the  right  paw  and  the  tuft  of  the  tail  curved 
backward.  The  two  issues  are  identical  in  weight  and  fineness  but  the  second  one  is, 
for  some  unexplained  prejudice,  disliked  by  the  populace  and  only  grudgingly 
accepted. 

The  Menelik  piastre  usually  circulates  at  a premium  on  account  of  the  demand  for  the 
smaller  coin  for  trading  purposes.  Bars  of  salt,  cartridges,  etc.,  also  are  used  as 
currency  and  are  common  exchange  in  the  bazaars  of  the  interior.  Certain  varieties 
of  cotton  cloth,  called  Aboudjidid  or  Stamma  are  also  used  as  currency. 

(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide,  New  York,  1921.) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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COLLECTING  ANCIENT  COINS 


James  B.  Lovette,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  NI  #2482 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  you  will  only  be  a temporary  custodian  of  a 2000 
year  old  coin.  Ancient  coins  are  for  people  with  imaginations.  Hold  an  old  Greek 
or  Roman  coin  in  your  hand  and  think  of  the  history  it  could  tell  if  it  could  talk. 
Read  the  life  story  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  then  purchase  a nice  silver  tetradrachm 
minted  for  the  man  who  conquered  the  known  world  from  Greece  to  India  before  he 
was  30  years  old.  Most  everyone  knows  of  Julius  Caesar,  Cleopatra  and  Mark 
Antony,  so  coins  with  their  portraits  are  at  a premium  (and  I might  add,  usually 
overgraded).  There  are  many  thousands  of  other  Roman  and  Greek  coins,  both  silver 
and  bronze,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  With  modern  technology  (metal  detectors,  etc.) 
numerous  coins  have  been  unearthed  and  put  on  the  market  in  the  past  half  century. 
In  some  instances  a coin  that  was  listed  as  rare  in  the  older  reference  books  becomes 
common  in  newer  publications.  Just  because  a coin  list  indicates  a coin  is  rare  does 
not  mean  it  really  is  rare.  The  Roman  empire  survived  for  several  hundreds  of  years 
but  some  of  the  emperors  lasted  only  a few  months,  others  were  able  to  rule  for  many 
years  but  very  few  actually  died  of  old  age.  An  ambitious  mother  would  poison  her 
own  husband  to  put  her  son  on  the  throne  so  she  could  have  more  power.  Intrigues 
were  not  uncommon  and  many  were  discovered  and  the  instigators  were  dealt  with 
quickly  and  severely  (unlike  our  present  day  court  system).  Murder  was  not  a dirty 
work  to  the  barbaric  Romans. 

A coin  is  a piece  of  metallic  money,  usually  flat  and  circular,  that  is  issued  by  some 
authority  who  would  redeem  it  and  maintain  a constant  weight  and  fineness  and 
would  be  accepted  by  its  users  at  a standard  value.  Acquire  an  ancient  coin  and  then 
research  the  city  or  state  if  it  is  Greek,  or  the  emperor  if  it  is  Roman.  History 
including  dates  and  places  will  suddenly  mean  something  to  you  whereas  in  school 
it  was  forced  torture,  especially  to  one  who  had  trouble  remembering  his  own  date  of 
birth.  A coin  does  not  have  to  be  gold  or  silver  to  have  a history  (recall  the  lowly 
Widow’s  Mite).  It  is  nice  to  have  some  large  silver  coins  in  EF  condition  (especially 
for  display  purposes)  but  you  can  have  numerous  bronzes  for  the  price  of  one  silver. 
Coins  available  in  almost  uncirculated  condition  are  usually  at  a terrific  premium, 
unless  it  is  extremely  common  such  as  the  Constantine  family  coins  - these  are  being 
plowed  up  even  today  by  Turkish  farmers.  Coins  were  hoarded  or  buried  in 
containers  and  many  times  the  owner  never  recovered  them  - let  your  imagination  run 
as  to  why.  Coins  were  the  only  means  of  commerce  except  barter  as  there  were  no 
banks,  checks,  electronic  transfers  or  paper  money.  Coins  remained  in  circulation  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Shipments  of  goods  were  paid  for  in  actual  coins,  generally 
silver,  but  bear  in  mind  it  was  not  necessarily  all  silver  coins  of  one  locality.  Test 
cuts  are  common  - it  was  their  means  of  determining  if  the  coins  were  all  good  silver. 
Yes,  there  were  fakes  then  also  - usually  with  a copper  core  under  a silver  plate.  The 
counterfeiting  profession  has  been  around  almost  as  long  as  the  oldest  profession. 

A strange  new  vocabulary  will  be  presented  with  ancient  coin  lists.  Illustrated  lists 
are  much  better  for  learning  what  a nike  or  a tripod  looks  like  to  say  nothing  about 
a gorgon’s  head,  amphora,  stellate  pattern  or  an  itllyphallic  satyr.  Coin  denominations 
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will  be  new  but  as  in  the  world  today  each  country  calls  its  dollar,  dime  and  cent  by 
a different  name,  so  it  was  then.  Pay  attention  to  the  size  of  the  bronzes  instead  of 
the  denomination;  ancients  are  generally  referred  to  as  AE  20,  meaning  bronze  (base 
metal)  20mm  etc.  Don’t  be  too  concerned  about  off  center  obverses  or  reverses  as 
long  as  most  of  the  design  is  on  or  the  portrait  is  not  ruined  (top  of  head  or  neck 
could  be  off  without  too  much  damage  but  the  front  of  the  face  off  would  severely 
damage  the  coin’s  worth).  Avoid  corrosion  on  bronzes  - more  than  likely  you  will 
never  get  it  off  without  leaving  a pit.  Test  cuts  on  silver  can  ruin  the  beauty  of  the 
portrait  or  reverse  design  if  the  cut  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Most  ancient  coins  were 
struck  by  hand,  usually  one  person  holding  with  another  hitting  the  blow.  Coins  were 
seldom  perfectly  round  but  they  did  weigh  about  the  same  before  wear,  clipping,  etc. 
Ancient  coins  are  miniature  masterpieces  of  art,  actually  pretty  nice  considering  the 
tools  available  at  that  time. 

Collecting  ancient  coins  is  not  a new  hobby,  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  (reigned 
27BC  to  MAD)  was  said  to  have  had  an  extensive  collection  of  Greek  coins  including 
portraits  of  ancient  Kings.  Many  men  of  history  have  collected  ancients,  including 
King  Farouk,  but  do  not  think  of  ancient  coin  collecting  as  a rich  man’s  hobby.  If 
you  do  not  get  carried  away  you  can  build  quite  a nice  collection  over  a period  of 
years  without  breaking  the  bank.  Acquire  several  ancient  coins,  then  if  possible  settle 
on  a course  of  collecting  as  there  are  many  different  approaches.  Buy  a basic  book 
after  you  decide  your  course,  but  no  one  book  will  really  cover  everything.  Start  a 
fascinating  hobby  that  you  will  never  regret  if  you  collect  for  the  love  of  the  coins 
instead  of  speculation. 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

In  France  the  first  paper  notes  were  issued  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
French  king  granted  to  John  Law,  of  Edinburgh,  permission  to  establish  a credit 
institution  at  Versailles.  Once  established,  the  Scottish  financier  and  speculator 
transformed  it  into  a state  bank,  first  (in  1717)  known  as  La  Banque  Generale,  and 
after  1719,  as  the  Banque  Royale.  Law’s  simple  maxim  was,  ‘The  more  money 
circulating  among  the  people,  the  greater  their  prosperity’.  These  notes  were 
supposedly  backed  with  lands  acquired  by  France  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Speculation  ran  rampant  as  more  and  more  money  was  printed 
to  meet  the  frenzy  until  finally  the  bubble  burst  wiping  out  the  investments  of 
thousands  of  would-be  "get-rich-quickers",  rich  and  poor  alike.  How  false  this  thesis 
has  proven  over  the  years!  One  need  only  bring  to  mind  the  disastrous  inflation 
which  followed  Germany’s  defeat  after  World  War  I,  caused  by  the  run  away  printing 
press,  as  well  as  countless  more  recent  examples.  The  Banque  Royale  was  declared 
bankrupt  in  May  of  1720  and  Law  fled  to  Venice  in  December  of  that  year.  He  later 
died  there,  convinced  to  the  end  of  the  validity  of  his  scheme. 

From  Currency  Collector. 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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A LITTLE  KNOWN  RUBLE  OF  ANNA  IOANNOVNA 


E.  G.  POLUIKO 


(First  published  in  MNO’s  CoopHHK  No  3) 

In  the  numismatic  literature  it  has  more  than  once  been  noted  that  the  development 
of  the  rubles  of  Empress  Anna  Ioannovna  began  with  a comparatively  lengthy  stage 
in  1730  of  working  out  the  eventual  basic  obverse  type.  There  were  numerous 
variations  - the  size  of  the  head,  the  rendition  of  the  coiffure,  the  costume  anu  its 
ornamentation.  All  of  these  were  ephemeral  elements  which  did  not  reappear  once 
the  basic  design  had  been  decided  upon.  Such  rare  varieties  include  the  "large 
portrait,"  "the  lock  of  hair  over  the  ear,"  "the  lock  across  the  neck,"  "no  shield  on 
breast,"  "shoulder  strap  with  ribbons"  &c. 

Much  less  attention,  went  into  developing  the  reverse  design.  The  basic  type  was 
soon  stabilized,  and  thereafter  it  appears,  combined  with  the  various  obverses,  with 
no  substantial  change,  up  into  1734. 

The  reverse  of  the  typical  18th-century  Russian  ruble  was  concerned  more  with 
conveying  definitions  - date,  value  &c  - than  with  displaying  images  of  artistic  merit. 
Thus,  except  for  the  celebrated  "Anna  with  the  St  Andrew  chain"  ruble,  relatively 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  rubles’  reverses. 

From  among  all  this  roster  we  would  draw  attention  to  one  coin  - Severin  1040  - 
which  is  described  simply  as  having  a wide  date.  In  Severin’s  overall  listing  of  1730 
rubles  it  is  the  fifth  down  the  line,  following  two  quite  ordinary  varieties.  And  there 
is  nothing  specially  out  of  ordinary  about  one  of  these  1730  pieces  having  a 
somewhat  more  widely  spaced  date.  Severin  shows  the  piece  as  quite  rare  (— ), 
which  may  not  adequately  catch  the  reader’s  special  attention.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  an  illustration  of  this  particular  variety,  for  the  coin’s  actual  rarity  - as  we  now 
know  - is  such  that  specimens  have  not  been  available  for  comparison  or  study. 


OBVERSE  AND  REVERSE  OF  POLUIKO’S  SPECIMEN 
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In  my  classification  of  the  obverses  and  reverses  of  Anna  Ioannovna’s  rubles, 
understandably  I had  paid  scant  attention  to  the  variety,  at  least  until  at  length  an 
example  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  But  now,  seeing  the  piece  changes  my  judgement 
radically.  For  one  perceives  at  once  that  the  reverse  type  is  a singleton,  not  repeated 
in  any  of  the  36  heretofore  known  varieties  of  the  1730  ruble. 

Here  are  the  piece’s  distinguishing  characteristics,  all  involving  the  reverse,  and  all 
in  comparison  to  the  common  type  of  reverse: 

- the  eagle  is  narrower,  a bit  smaller,  with  wings  spread  a little  higher; 

- the  eagle’s  necks  are  less  bent,  making  the  heads  seem  closer; 

- the  small  crowns  are  noticeably  smaller  and  are  closer  to  the  large  crown; 

- the  large  crown  is  stocky  and  set  lower; 

- the  eagle’  tail  has  only  10  feathers,  all  of  a similar  length,  without  the 
prominent  central  feather  found  on  all  other  rubles  of  this  year; 

- the  shield  on  the  eagle’s  breast  and  the  image  of  St  George  within  it  are 
larger; 

- the  orb  in  the  eagle’s  claw  is  smaller  and  the  design  on  it  consists  of  two 
intersecting  lines,  not  two  parallel  ones; 

- and  most  noticeable  and  most  important  of  all,  the  letters  of  the  legend  and 
the  figures  of  the  date  are  all  spaced  perfectly  evenly,  with  equal  distance 
between  each  of  them,  so  that  the  entire  MOHETAPYBJIb  1730  gives 
the  look  of  a single  widely  spaced  word.  Below  the  eagle’s  tail  we  find  the 
letters  Y and  B instead  of  P and  Y as  on  all  the  other  varieties  of  this 
Empress’  rubles. 

All  these  features,  together  with  the  very  painstaking  execution  of  the  entire  die  prove 
that  the  work  was  prepared  with  special  care  and  attention. 

In  addition,  joined  to  the  special  reverse  of  this  coin  is  an  obverse  of  the  type  "no 
shield  on  breast"  which  is  known  paired  with  the  well-known  pattern  reverse  "St 
Andrews  chain  around  eagle." 

A further  comparison  with  other  1730  die  pairs  shows  that  the  variety  of  the  obverse 
on  the  coin  under  consideration  was  used  in  an  early  stage  of  the  preparation  and 
pairing  of  individual  dies  that  were  used  only  for  patterns,  and  not  as  samples  to  be 
followed  by  engravers  preparing  working  dies  for  business  strikes. 

This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the 
characteristics  of  this  reverse  that  we  have  enumerated  above  do  not  appear  on  later 
dies,  either  individually  or  jointly,  as  would  have  been  inevitable  if  the  coin  were  to 
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have  been  used  as  a model  to  guide  engravers. 

It  follows  that  this  coin  must  now  be  recognized  by  the  standard  works  as  extremely 
rare.  And  the  piece  as  at  present  carried  under  Severin’ s number  1040  must  take  its 
place  within  the  small  group  of  specially  interesting  and  important  coins  of  this 
Empress. 


Editor’s  note:  The  coin  discussed  by  Poluiko,  the  recognized  authority  on  rubles  of 
the  Empress  Anna  Ioannovna,  is  also  found  in  the  GM  Corpus  under  No  5,  plate  1-5. 
The  selfsame  piece  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian’s  trays.  GM  calls  it  "quite  rare,"  which 
equates  to  Severin’s  estimate  of  — . The  coin’s  dies  are  identical  to  those  of 
Poluiko’s  piece,  and  it  is  in  much  better  shape.  As  he  notes,  the  workmanship  of  the 
reverse  dies  is  decidedly  neater  and  finer  than  that  of  the  general  run  of  1730  rubles, 
and  its  particular  characteristics  are  not  elsewhere  repeated. 

State  Councillor  Tatishchev  on  24  March  presented  to  the  Empress  22  rubles, 
prepared  by  "masters"  [engravers]  at  the  Kadashevsky  Mint,  according  to  instructions. 
Since  22  coins  and  several  "masters"  were  involved,  more  than  one  variety  of  trial 
pieces  would  have  been  included  among  those  submitted.  The  coin  described  by 
Poluiko  undoubtedly  represents  one  of  these. 

One  notes  that  both  Poluiko’s  and  GM’s  specimens  show  traces  of  wear.  Those 
would  not  be  the  only  patterns  to  have  found  their  way  into  circulation.  Peter  II’s 
unique,  well-worn  pattern  ruble  of  1727  with  the  eagle  reverse  is  an  example  only 
three  years  removed  from  the  present  case. 

(This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  JOURNAL  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY,  Number  57  - Summer  1995,  with  permission  from  the  editor.) 

THE  1887  SIX  PENCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Peter  J.  Coles 

(Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Nashville  Coin  Club  Bulletin,  September,  1974) 

As  with  the  famous  1883  "Racketeer  Nickel"  of  the  U.S.A.  which  was  gold  plated  and 
passed  as  a five-dollar  piece,  history  repeated  itself  in  England  just  four  years  later 
in  1887. 

1887  saw  celebrations  in  England  for  the  50  year  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign 
and  the  coinages  were  redesigned.  The  new  design  for  the  sixpence  carried  no 
statement  of  value  and  was  quite  similar  in  design  to  the  gold  half-sovereign  (20 
tiems  more  valuable)  which  also  carried  no  value  statement.  Again,  the  fast  buck,  or 
should  I say  the  fast  pound  artists,  were  fast  to  see  the  possibilities  and  the  obvious 
occurred.  Thus  in  England  there  existed  3 designs  for  the  sixpence  that  year  — the 
early  or  young  head  design,  the  short  lived  shield  design  and  the  redesigned  value 
type  with  the  value  below  the  crown  on  the  reverse. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Ancient  Coin  Collecting.  By  Wayne  G.  Sayles.  Hard  cover,  6"  x 9",  200  pp., 
with  photographs,  tables,  and  charts.  Available  from  the  publisher:  Krause 

Publications,  Book  Department  QER2,  700  E.  State  Street,  lola,  Wisconsin 
54990-0001.  Price  is  $24.95  plus  $3.25  shipping. 

Written  by  Wayne  G.  Sayles,  founder  of  the  Celator , a monthly  magazine  for  ancient 
coin  collectors,  this  work  provides  collectors  with  an  interesting  and  easy  way  to  begin 
their  journey  into  the  world  of  ancients  by  allowing  them  to  acquire  a basic 
understanding  of  the  politics,  history,  mythology,  and  astrology  of  the  ancients  and 
how  it  affected  the  minting  and  designs  of  their  coins. 

Some  of  the  sections  on  the  ancient  coin  field  covered  in  this  book  include: 
information  on  ancient  cultures;  finding  ancient  coins  and  ancient- coin  collectors; 
identifying  ancient  coins;  storing  ancient  coins;  grading  ancient  coins;  the  history  of 
ancient  coin  collecting;  buying  and  selling  ancient  coins;  collecting  ancient  coins; 
determining  authenticity  of  ancient  coins;  helpful  numismatic  literature  on  ancient 
coins;  and  a fisting  of  clubs,  associations,  coins  shows,  and  numismatic  conventions  on 
ancient  coins.  Ancient  coins  on  the  Internet  is  also  covered. 

The  book  ends  with  an  appendix  that  includes  the  following  listings:  a listing  of 

common  abbreviations;  a glossary  of  terms;  a Greek  pronunciation  guide;  a Latin 
pronunciation  guide;  and  a 13-page  bibliography. 

This  well-researched  and  very  interesting  book  should  be  in  all  club  libraries  so  that 
members  may  browse  through  it  and  enlarge  their  knowledge  on  ancient  coins. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


Southern  Vietnam  under  the  Nguyen:  Documents  on  the  Economic  History  of 
Cochinchina  ( Dang  Trong),  1602-1777  edited  by  Li  Tana  and  Anthony  Reid, 
162pp,  soft  cover,  illustrated,  6x9  inches.  $27.50  plus  $1.75  postage.  Available 
from  The  Cellar  Book  Shop,  18090  Wyoming,  Detroit,  MI  48221. 

I had  sent  for  a hard  cover  version  of  this  1993  book  many  months  ago  and  forgot 
that  I had  ordered  it  until  it  recently  showed  up  in  my  post  office  box.  The  Cellar 
Book  Shop  had  tried  to  find  a hard  cover  copy  for  me  but  it  has  been  sold  out  for 
quite  a while.  The  first  printing  of  the  soft  cover  had  also  sold  out  and  the  copy 
which  arrived  in  the  mail  is  a 1995  reprint. 

The  two  editors  of  this  book  picked  the  below  references  for  the  translators  to  rewrite 
into  English,  and  they  had  other  people  produce  a chapter  of  exchange  rates  and 
commodity  prices,  glossaries,  and  a chronological  list  of  the  Nguyen  family  who  ruled 
South  Viet  Nam. 
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They  also  reviewed  many  old  maps  of  South  Viet  Nam  which  are  difficult  to 
impossible  to  decipher,  and  plotted  all  of  the  old  landmarks  known  to  them  on 
modern  maps.  These  visual  aids  of  the  extent  of  the  Nguyen  "kingdom"  were  sorely 
needed  by  historians  studying  this  period  and  part  of  Viet  Nam. 

There  was  apparently  not  a formal  name  for  the  South,  but  the  foreigners  used 
Cochinchina  for  both  sides  of  the  border.  Whenever  the  Vietnamese  ruling  classes 
did  discuss  both  parts  of  Viet  Nam,  they  used  Dang  Trong  (inner  region)  for  the  South 
and  Dang  Ngoai  (outer  region)  for  the  North.  Quang  Nam  and  Qui  Nam  Quoc 
(kingdom)  were  often  used  by  locals  and  foreigners  for  the  South. 

Their  first  reference  was  written  by  a Dutch  trader,  Jeronimus  Wonderaer  in  1602. 
He  describes  in  detail  the  Vietnamese  people  and  Chinese  traders  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  with  to  purchase  some  commodities  for  resale.  There  also  are  several  different 
types  of  monies,  weights  and  prices  in  this  document. 

The  second  reference  was  written  by  a former  Japanese  resident  of  Viet  Nam  in  1642. 
He  also  describes  several  different  monies,  weights  and  prices,  but  also  information 
about  the  king  and  his  military  power. 

The  third  reference  was  written  by  a Dutchman  in  1651  about  a treaty  which  was 
signed  with  the  Nguyen  "king".  He  writes  that  guilders  were  given  to  the  "king"  and 
not  the  usual  pieces  of  eight.  He  also  writes  about  buying  a Japanese  house  for  500 
Japanese  tael. 

The  fourth  is  an  undated  Vietnamese  reference  but  which  was  determined  to  be 
between  1687  to  1690.  The  old  and  new  maps  show  the  locations  of  hundred  of 
landmarks  which  were  largely  unknown  before  this  book  was  published. 

The  fifth  reference  was  written  by  a Chinese  Buddhist  monk  who  was  teaching  in  Viet 
Nam  between  August  1694  and  November  1695.  He  describes  Hoi  An  as  being  an 
international  port  and  a street  with  bridge  named  the  Japanese  Bridge. 

The  sixth  reference  was  written  by  a Frenchman  in  1744  who  worked  for  the  French 
East  India  Company  in  Asia.  This  reference  goes  into  much  detail  about  the  country, 
"king",  military,  laws,  officials,  customs  and  culture,  religion,  and  trade  with 
foreigners.  There  is  also  a description  of  the  white  copper  replacing  the  red  copper 
cash-style  coins. 

But  the  most  interesting  information  is  about  the  round  and  square  (cob)  piastres 
(pieces  of  eight)  being  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  "king",  and  which  were  accepted 
as  legal  tender  in  the  country.  The  family  name  for  the  "kings"  was  Nguyen,  but  they 
also  had  given  names  and  popular  titles.  Which  was  used  on  the  coins?  This  is 
completely  new  numismatic  information  to  be  described  in  future  references  and 
something  of  which  collectors  of  "chopped"  and  "counterstamped"  8 reales  and  other 
trade  coins  used  in  Asia  will  be  seeking. 
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The  seventh  is  a Vietnamese  reference  written  in  about  1775.  Besides  detail 
information  about  the  country  and  its  internal  trade  and  taxes,  he  also  writes  about 
coins.  He  has  the  one-tenth  of  a lang  (3.7783  grams)  cash-style  coins  with  Canh 
Hung  Thuan  Bao  being  minted  from  captured  copper  guns  and  heavy  copper  wares. 

The  eighth  is  another  Vietnamese  reference  which  describes  the  Nguyen  period  in 
South  Viet  Nam  before  1777,  but  it  was  completed  in  1844  from  various  sources.  It 
includes  descriptions  of  crops,  prices,  taxes  and  other  internal  matters. 

I highly  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  who  wants  to  know  the  historical 
background  to  the  Vietnamese  coins  and  bullion  pieces  issued  in  South  Viet  Nam 
from  1558  to  1777.  But  there  is  also  many  tidbits  of  information  about  Dutch, 
Japanese,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  other  foreigners  attempting  to  trade  with  the 
southern  Vietnamese. 

Reviewed  by  Howard  A.  Daniel  III 

P.S.  I would  especially  like  to  correspond  with  anyone  who  has  pieces  of  eight  dated 
from  the  1500’s  to  the  1700’s  with  "chops"  and/or  "counterstamps"  of  Chinese-style 
characters,  so  that  we  might  work  on  determining  if  any  are  of  the  Nguyen  "kings". 
Write  to  me  at  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626. 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

The  first  money  of  Latvia  consisted  solely  of  paper  money,  there  being  no  coins. 
Dated  1919,  notes  of  the  Latvian  government  (Latwijas  Waists  Kases  Sihmes) 
circulated  in  the  denominations  of  1,  5,  10,  25,  50,  100  and  500  Latvian  roubles. 
Paper  small  change  notes  (Latwijas  Mainas  Sihmes)  were  issued  in  5,  10,  25  and  50 
kopek  denominations.  A currency  based  on  the  gold  standard  was  later  introduced. 
The  monetary  name  given  to  this  currency  was  the  "lat".  With  this  issue  the  first 
Latvian  coins  made  their  appearance. 


From  Currency  Collector. 
(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 

********************************************************************** 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

SPITSBERGEN 

This  territory  is  claimed  by  four  nations,  viz.:  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Russia.  The  various  trading  companies  use  the  currency  of  the  country  to  which  they 
claim  nationality.  There  are  no  banks. 


(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide , New  York,  1921.) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


James  B.  Lovette,  117  N.  Park,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  72205:  After  24  years  of 
research  I have  published  BIBLICAL  RELATED  COINS,  hardback,  210pp,  567 
illustrations,  236  Places,  Persons  & Things  related  to  the  Bible.  Each  topic  has  1. 
Biblical  Passage(s);  2.  Coinage  - when  coins  were  minted;  3.  Price  range  in  silver  & 
base  metal;  4.  Pictures  of  coins.  A.N.A.  Money  Museum  Fund  will  receive  all 
proceeds  above  actual  costs.  Retail  $25  +$2  P/H.  501-376-3686.  Address  above. 

******************************************************************** 


COIN  BEADS 

Mike  Davis,  Piqua,  Ohio,  NI  # 2392 

This  is  a summary  from  a monograph  entitled  THE  GOODNOW  MOUND , Highlands 
County,  Florida,  by  John  W.  Griffin,  1948,  describing  the  1947  excavation  of  a 
Calusa  Indian  burial  mound  in  central  Florida.  The  Calusa  inhabited  this  area  from 
about  1513  to  around  1763  and  had  much  contact  with  the  Spanish,  so  silver  coins 
were  no  problem  to  come  by. 


Among  the  artifacts  found  were  "glass  and  metal  beads.  Three  of  the  metal  beads 
were  silver  coin  beads,  made  by  pounding  on  a coin  until  the  desired  shape  is 
achieved.  The  perforation  always  shows  a small  hole  through  the  center,  with  a wider 
one  to  each  side.  One  of  these  is  19mm  in  diameter  in  the  middle  and  10mm 


6mm  diameter  and  3mm  deep,  with  the  hole  connecting  the  two  being  3mm 
diameter." 

The  process  was  very  similar  to  pounding  a coin  with  a spoon  to  make  a ring. 


Cutaway  side  view. 


Actual  size  of  coin  bead. 


diameter  each  end"  which  gives  it  a barrel  shape.  "The  large  holes  on  each  end  are 
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